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outcome of Caesar's battle. The whole scene 
is freely invented by Corneille. 

Act v, Scene 3. While the two women are 
talking Achoree brings the news of the death 
in battle of Achillas and Ptolomee. Cor- 
neille has here harmonized the accounts of his 
sources, which are greatly at variance. All 
separate the death of Pothinus (Scene 1) from 
that of Ptolemy, but only Dio Cassius xlii, 43, 
and Hirtius, De Bello Alrxandrino, xxxi, re- 
late that the latter found death by drowning in 
the Nile. Plutarch states that "il disparut de 
maniere que Ton ne sceut onques puis qu'il 
estoit devenu," and Appian, De Bellis Civili- 
6us, v. 9, agrees with him. The death of 
Achillas is not mentioned at all by Plutarch in 
the life of Caesar, while in that of Pompey he 
says Caesar "feit mourir Achillas et Pothinus." 
Hirtius and Dio Cassius relate that he was 
killed by order of Arsinoe, sister of Cleopatra. 

Act v, Scene 4 and 5. These scenes bring 
the action to a suitable close. Caesar's promise 
to Cornelia of a worthy funeral of Pompey 
agrees with his command, related by Dio Cas- 
sius, xlii. 8, to bury the head of Pompey 
with due ceremony. With this exception both 
scenes are freely invented. 

If we now look back upon the results of this 
study we can see Corneille, with his Lucan and 
his Amyot open before him, compose his play. 
He selects first certain prominent scenes, which 
he distributes at suitable intervals among the 
different acts. These are : Act i, Scene 1 (the 
council scene) ; Act ii, Scene 2 (the description 
of Pompey's death); Act iii, Scenes 1 and 2 
(the arrival of Caesar, and his attitude toward 
the murder) ; Act iii, Scene 4 (the grief of Cor- 
nelie) ; Act iv, Scene 1 (the conspiracy against 
Caesar); Act v, Scene 1 (the description of 
Pompey's burial); and Act v, Scene 3 (the 
punishment of the conspirators). Between 
these scenes he fills in others of his own in- 
vention (Act 1, Scenes 2, 3 and 4 ; Act ii, Scenes 
1, 3 and 4; Act iii, Scene 3; Act iv, Scenes 2, 
4 and 5 ; and Act v, Scenes 2, 4 and 5). When 
he has arrived at Act iii, Scene 4, he remem- 
bers Garnier's Comilie and draws from it cer- 
tain elements for his own play. He makes use 
of it again in Act v, Scene 1. 

John E. Matzke. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



GERMAN LITER A TURE. 
Prim Friedrich von Homburg. Ein Schau- 
spiel von Heinrich von Kleist. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by John 
Scholte Nollen, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn & 
Company, 1899. i2mo, lxxii, 172 pp. 
An edition of Kleist's best drama, which at the 
same time is one of Germany's classics, is a 
welcome and long-desired accession to the list 
of available German texts, even though the 
demand for it may not prove to be as general 
as that for some others. The editor has wisely 
realized the needs of students likely to read the 
play and has provided, on the whole, a sensible 
and attractive edition of this standard work. 
It was a sensible idea, in the very first place, 
to furnish a rather detailed biography of Kleist, 
for as the editor correctly says, 'no reference 
book to which the average student has access 
gives a biography that satisfies even the most 
elementary requirements.' The life of Kleist 
is clearly and sympathetically presented with- 
out any exaggerated estimate of the poet as 
such biographies are apt to fall into. The edi- 
tor's sympathies have possibly misled him 
into one or two unfortunate disparaging side- 
glances at Goethe and Schiller (for example, p. 
xlv. 

'His [Kleist's] work is instinct with genuine 
dramatic passion as distinct from the emo- 
tional eloquence of Schiller as from the Olym- 
pic calm of Goethe' ; 
p. xlvi ; 

'Thus Kleist has created a character far more 
dramatic than the immaculate Max or the 
thoughtless Egmont'). 

It is a mistake to challenge comparisons ; it 
very rarely helps the cause of the championed 
author and may arouse unreasonable antago- 
nism. 

It might have been advisable to characterize 
a little more adequately Kleist's principal 
works, in the biography, so as to give a more 
comprehensive idea of the author than is ob- 
tained from the reading and criticism of this 
one, even though his best, work. 

In the chapter on Kleist's Character and his 
Place in German Literature, the editor rightly 
emphasizes the heroism and tenacity of Kleist 
in making out of himself what he did and in 
accomplishing so much in such a comparatively 
short life, with all its shortcomings. The 
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chapter as a whole is, however, not entirely 
satisfactory; it does not present the subject with 
the same clearness and succinctness as the 
chapter on the author's life. The reader does 
not get a perfectly lucid, definite idea of Kleist's 
marked individuality of style and literary 
character. The characterization is not deep 
in its penetration nor clear-cut in its analysis. 
The editor does not set forth lucidly Kleist's 
relation to the Romantic school, the distinctive 
elements of his literary work which connect 
him so closely with that school; for example, 
his love of mediaevalism of the phantastic and 
the supernatural, which are so prominent in 
Kiithchen von Heilbronn and Michael Kohl- 
haas, and also play such an important part in 
the drama under discussion. 

The remaining chapters of the Introduction, 
namely, 'Historical Introduction,' 'The Hero 
of the Play,' 'Kleist's Sources,' 'Critical An- 
alysis of the Characters,' 'Dramatic Structure,' 
'Meter and Language' and 'Critical Extracts 
concerning the Play' are carefully done, con- 
cise and clear. An occasional statement strikes 
one as not particularly perspicuous, or open to 
possible criticism. These are few, however, 
and affect no essential points. 

In his Notes the editor sets out 'to reduce 
grammatical elucidation to a minimum,' and 
has succeeded in his purpose. The notes of 
explanation are succinct.generally to the point, 
and rarely superfluous. If any criticism is to be 
made, it is that the editor has the commendable 
fault of being too chary with his explanations, 
for there are a few passages which a little more 
explanation might clear up beyond all doubt. 
For example, 1. 713 is by no means a clear line; 
the phrase in dew Lager (1. 1120) is hardly elu- 
cidated by its brief note; 1. 1669 is obscure 
enough to require a line or two of explanation. 

There are some few comments which need 
revision. Rustsaal (1. 49), 'the Zeughans at 
Berlin opposite the imperial palace' began to 
be built in 1695 and was not finished till 1703. 
Hence Hohenzollern could not have this par- 
ticular building in mind. It may be an Anach- 
ronism of the author, or may be used in a gen- 
eral sense.as heroes' portraits are apt to hang in 
such places. — Is Hohenzollern (1. 66) feigning 
surprise ? Is he not rather expressing his indig- 
nation at Homburg's audacity in aspiring so 
high in his love, as is the case in line 210 and line 



928 ? — The sentiment (1 . 474) of an appeal to the 
heart is not peculiarly 'romantic' The very 
quotation following (which, by the way, while 
relevant, hardly seems necessary), shows that 
it was as characteristic of the sentimental 
period of the eighteenth century. Such an ap- 
peal might be made at any period of litera- 
ture. — Marken (1. 584) clearly refers to Bran- 
denburg and its subdivisions. It is forcing a 
point to find anything else in the word. — The 
comparison with Brutus (776), from the speak- 
er's standpoint, is most apt. Homburg has not 
the particular offence in mind, but only the 
severity of the sentence upon a son, and his 
own unwillingness to submit without protest, 
as Brutus' son did. The comparison brings 
out just what Kleist means under the circum- 
stances, no matter how much better the story 
of the Dictator Papirius may fit the drama as a 
whole. — That Kleist should have the Catholics 
in mind in mentioning the Te Deum (806) in 
connection with a Protestant service seems 
very unlikely. The quotation from Hermann 
und Dorothea hardly adds anything in the 
way of literary appreciation. — The note to line 
949 is a trifle infelicitous. To suggest, as the 
note does (or else it has no raison d'etre), that 
Kleist is led to make Homburg, who in the 
drama is unmarried, call the Electress aunt 
because the second wife of the historical Prince 
of Homburg was the Elector's niece, is going 
absurdly far in searching for historical sources. 
If we must find an explanation, we can put to- 
gether lines 1228, where Natalie calls Hom- 
burg her cousin, and 242 where she calls the 
Elector uncle, and a better and more reason- 
able relationship is established. — /Leiden (1025) 
is not necessarily singular; it may be plural, 
which would make the omission of the article 
seem less forced. — In line 1034 it would seem 
on the whole better to explain the figure as re- 
ferring to a Kesseljagd. It fits the details bet- 
ter and is more like Kleist. — Would it not be 
possible to understand line 1413 in the sense 
that the Elector lays the silken cord on the 
table to use it upon himself in case the attack 
upon the palace should be successful and he 
should be in danger of falling into the hands of 
the rebels ? Otherwise, it seems as though he 
ought to say something about sending it to the 
rebellious subject. 

In the note to 1472 there is evidently 
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a misprint in the reference to 1. 1058, which 
ought to read 1068. This is the only misprint 
that a fairly careful reading of the book has dis- 
covered, which speaks well for the care and 
excellence of the proof-reading. 

The chief stress in the Notes, however, has 
been laid upon the literary commentary. The 
Notes are 'largely literary and critical.' Fre- 
quent parallel passages are quoted which 'will 
indicate better .... the character and range 
of the literary influences traceable in this 
drama.' The editor does not pretend 
'that every passage quoted influenced Kleist's 

thought or his expression directly but 

the editor has tried to be conservative in the 
use of comparative matter and to exclude all 
that is not fairly relevant.' 
In these laudable intentions the editor, how- 
ever, has not been as successful as in the other 
parts of his work. Parallel passages and liter- 
ary echoes are dangerous tools; they frequently 
do as much harm as they do good ; are fre- 
quently as misleading as elucidating. With a 
little practice and study, parallel passages of 
a certain kind may be multiplied indefinitely. 
The real task is to make such a selection as 
will illuminate rather than obscure or pervert 
the meaning of the passages in connection with 
which they are cited. Such citations are legiti- 
mate and helpful in the following cases. 1. 
When they define concisely or illustrate any 
peculiar use of a word. 2. When they make 
clear or illustrate a passage or a situation, or 
else show an analogy or contrast to passages 
in another author. 3. When they show simil- 
arity or contrast of thought or expression with 
other passages in the same author's works. 
4. When they indicate any echo or influence 
from another author. 

1. Of the first class, the quotation to Laub 
der Welde (1. 46) is appropriate in every way, 
and beautiful besides. So is the brief quota- 
tion to Lorbeer (1. 47), though every student 
undoubtedly knows what the laurel stands for. 
The same is true of the quotations to line 852 
and 1068, and others. But are the quotations 
to zerstampft (1. 20) at all relevant ? Both pas- 
sages cited show that the phrase den Acker 
{Feld, Saaf) zerstampfen is a poetical way of 
expressing the ravages of war. But here the 
phrase is used simply to indicate long waiting 
and the impatience of the horses. The quota- 



tions are actually misleading. — The two quota- 
tions to line 783 really give no information, nor 
are they particularly apt. It seems a pity to 
quote simply for the sake of quoting. It is de- 
grading poetry to put it to such use. The quo- 
tations to War gen (1. 559), schlechtestcn (1. 975) 
and die Bmst durchbohren (1. 984) are appro- 
priate for a lexicon, but not for a literary com- 
mentary. So, too, in the note on line 1532 there 
is a good dictionary exemplification of the use 
of a word, but the quoted line does not con- 
tribute the first iota to an aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of the word or of the passage. Such quo- 
tations are not literary comment. 

2. Now as to examples of the second class. 
Of the two quotations to line 387 the second is 
thoroughly to the point and expresses an exact 
similarity of thought. But the first is not of 
that character, and therefore unnecessary. 
The same may be said of the comparisons 
suggested in the note on line 270 ; the second 
is quite similar to the situation indicated in this 
line. But Max riccolomini's distraction at the 
officers' banquet offers not a single point of 
resemblance, except the mere fact of distrac- 
tion. The situation is different, the causes are 
different, every detail is different. The com- 
parison is misleading. But how different is the 
quotation to line 407 ! It makes all further com- 
ment unnecessary. 

In line 379 the incident of the shying horse, 
(shying not at a mere tower or at the entrance 
to any place, but at a windmill which at 
night might startle any living being), is in- 
troduced to motivate the impetuosity of the 
Elector in threatening the severe punishment 
(Act ii, So 9). For he has heard that Hom- 
burg was detained by the accident. Not that 
he wouid change the sentence when once 
uttered, but he would have hesitated in pro- 
nouncing it in the first place, if he had known 
that Honiburg was in the battle. In Shake- 
speare the shying of the horse is a warning to 
its rider, an omen of impending disaster as 
Goethe uses it in Egnwnt and Goetz. To cite 
the passage from Shakespeare here is to throw 
a false light upon Kleist's meaning. 

The reference to a line of Wilhehn Tell in 
connection with line 409 does not seem very 
relevant. Besides, as it stands, the sense is 
ambiguous. "This refers to the Catholic matins, 
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though the Prince was actually a Protestant. So 
das Mettenglocklein in der Waldkapelle . Tell, 
I.966." Whatdoes"So"referto? Everything 
after the second sentence is practically worth- 
less. 

The motif of a broken-down carriage, which 
compels travelers to discontinue their journey, 
is a very common one, which both Lessing 
and Kleist use for their own purposes. The 
purposes and situations in the two plays how- 
ever, are entirely different. The note (line 501) 
contains a bit of information, but one of no 
pertinence. 

The reference to the line from Hamlet in con- 
nection with line 1044 is not warranted by either 
the situation or the bearing of the passages 
concerned. Hamlet warns Ophelia to go to a 
nunnery in order to be safe from the world of 
sin and temptation ; Homburg advises Natalie 
to go, because the world has nothing further to 
offer her. 

In line 1088 the point of Blnme is not that 
Homburg is a paragon among men, but only 
that he will be like a flower to look at and en- 
joy, though not to pluck. The point is in the 
unselfishness of Natalie's love and not in the 
beauty of Homburg, as the note would lead 
one to think. 

In line 1350 Homburg asks for time to con- 
sider the proposal carefully, not because he is 
distracted and cannot attend to business at the 
present moment, as is the case with Max 
Piccolomini in the banquet scene. The situa- 
tions and motives of the two characters are not 
in the least similar. 

3. The second part of the note to line 270, 
and the notes to lines 1025 and 1566, are very 
apt illustrations of quotations of similar or con- 
trasting passages from the same author. In 
line 637, however, while the reference to line 
1721 is very appropriate, there seems to be no 
connection at all between Gold as used here 
and as used in the other passages cited. 

The parallelism given to 1373 is possible, but 
it does seem raffiniert, to use a German word 
for a very common failing of German analogy- 
hunters. 

Parts of the note to 1034 do not seem quite 
convincing. There is no similarity between 
Kleist's view of a rural life and Homburg's 
view here. If the editor had said 'contrast' for 



'compare', the note would have been to the 
point. Nor, while this place is under discus- 
sion, can I agree with the editor's statement 
that Kleist 'doubtless remembered the passage 
in Piccolomini, etc' The whole point of the 
two passages are different.and there is but little 
similarity of detail. 

4. The editor does not claim literary influ- 
ences for every passage he cites ; hence under 
this fourth head there may be criticisms which 
ought perhaps to be classed under the second. 
But the gist of the criticisms, if at all valid, 
ought to hold here likewise. As examples 
of probable influence the editor's quotations 
to lines 986 and 990 are capital, and he 
has cited many others which are instructive 
and helpful to the student. But he has also 
cited parallelisms which are far-fetched and 
forced. Why cannot Kleist call Homburg's 
servant Franz without being indebted to 
Goethe for this common name ? If the similarity 
of names is a mere coincidence, the note ( 1. 
109) contains information of no value. 

In 1. 460 Hohenzollern's excited outcries are 
so different from Shakespeare's 'Blow, winds, 
crack your cheeks' that only such a commen- 
tator can find a parallelism who is bent upon 
finding one, whether it be there or not. 

Why should the simple statement made in 
line 590 be ascribed to the influence of Homer ? 
Except for the arrangement of lines, which 
differs totally from the Greek, one could hardly 
make the statement more simply. The same 
is true of line 1289. 

While there should be no disputing about 
tastes, still the statement (note to 596) claiming 
that Kleist's figure of the vine and the tree is 
more poetical than Shakespeare's in the Come- 
dy of Errors does seem a trifle dogmatic. Un- 
der the circumstances, in the moment of such 
intense excitement and strain, such carefully 
elaborated poetical imagery seems forced, 
labored, and justifies to some extent the criti- 
cism made of Kleist, 'dass er seine Bilder zu 
TodehetzV 

The notes to lines 856 and 1610 hardly estab- 
lish their point. The parallelisms are not at 
all borne out in detail. There is a similarity 
of words, but not of substance. 

Homburg's monologue (1285 ff.) presents no 
analogies in thought, purpose, or attendant 
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circumstances, to Hamlet's famous 'To be or 
not to be,' except that they both concern death. 
As the editor himself says, the tone of Hom- 
burg's monologue is one of weary resignation, 
and the thought is, that life here is short and 
uncertain, while the future life cannot be so 
bad after all. Hamlet's soliloquy is one of 
doubt and horror at the uncertainty of the 
state after death which makes man willing to 
'grunt and sweat under a weary life.' He 
shrinks with horror from death, while Hom- 
burg is resigned to the thought of it, and can 
even jest grimly about it (lines 1294 & 95). In 
the details there are no analogies either, and 
nothing supports the author's positive state- 
ment that 'this monologue was doubtless sug- 
gested by Hamlet's.' 

Other quotations cited in the Notes are open 
to the same criticism. When analyzed, they 
are either misleading or else irrelevant. 
Enough has been said, however, to indicate 
that the editor really made a serious mistake 
when he suffered himself to be led by the ex- 
ample of certain German commentators (an 
example which has unfortunately been followed 
by others in this country), into finding echoes 
and influences where a common-sense, careful 
examination shows that there is a surface 
similarity and nothing else below it. It is the 
more to be deplored as the book is generally 
so well and sensibly edited. 

An exhaustive bibliography with brief com- 
ments on the value of the books and articles 
cited concludes the volume. 

Gustav Gruener. 
Yah University. 



GERMAN LITER A TURE. 
Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by James Taft Hat- 
field. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1899. i2tno. liv+187 pp. 
Eight or nine years ago, when the Hewett 
edition of Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea 
appeared, it certainly seemed that the last 
word had been spoken for this text for some 
time to come. The work contained an intro- 
duction that was minute and careful ; the text 
had been thoroughly revised ; and, finally, the 
notes left little to be desired in point of fulness 
of grammatical detail and literary suggestion. 



Prof. Hewett recognized clearly that the "use 
of any literary work will vary with the purpose 
of the instructor and the demands of his 
classes." He accordingly gave a great abun- 
dance of critical material, and suggested that 
each instructor seek out that which was most 
useful to him. Thus the burden of selecting 
the proper material was placed where it nat- 
urally belongs—upon the user; as a result, the 
text has proved universally useful. 

In this regard, the new edition of Her- 
mann und Dorothea by Prof. Hatfield is quite 
a different type of book. In its own way, it is 
as complete and perfect as the Hewett edition; 
but it differs from it in that it is prepared with 
a definite pedagogic purpose: namely, to cul- 
tivate the literary taste of the student rather 
than to widen his grammatical and philological 
knowledge. This we are told in the preface 
to the book ; hence we are fully prepared to 
find a dearth of grammatical facts, supplemen- 
ted by a free use of every legitimate means of 
exciting the student's literary appreciation. 

Prof. Hatfield has been perfectly consistent 
in every detail of his work. In the introduc- 
tion of fifty-four pages, he has furnished all the 
material necessary for the student as a basis 
for the study of the poem, as well as its 
relation to the poet's life. The general im- 
pression is pleasing; it is smooth and attrac- 
tive, conveying the impression that the editor 
proposes to present the matter in an agreeable, 
rather than a convincing manner. Neverthe- 
less the facts presented are abundant and accu- 
rate. Only in one particular does the material 
seem incomplete, and that is, in the description 
of great historical events which served as a 
background for the poem. But this possible 
defect is more than offset by the excellence of 
the sections on the Sources of the Poem and 
its Metrical Form. At the time when Hermann 
und Dorothea was written, Goethe was at the 
very climax of his enthusiasm for the literature 
of Greece and Rome. Consequently, whoever 
would interpret any work of this period, must 
of necessity be thoroughly conversant with the 
language and literature of the classics. This 
certainly can be said of Prof. Hatfield ; and 
herein lies the great charm and value of his 
edition of Hermann und Dorothea. 

As for the text, little need be said. The 
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